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For the Friend 
AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES.--NO, 5. 


The most extensive remains of the aboriginal 
grandeur of Central America, lie on the south- 
ern frontier of the province of Yucatan. They 
are situated a few miles tothe south-west of the 
village of Palenque, and were accidentally 
discovered about the middle of the last century, 
in the midst of a dense forest of that fertile but 
almost depopulated region. 

The exaggerated reports of the first dis- 
covery having reached the ears of the king of 
Spain, a further examination was ordered to 
be made. This was accordingly done by 
Captain del Rio in 1787. His report has 
been translated into indifferent English, which 
must be our guide in attempting to convey 
some idea of these vast remains. His account 
is as follows: 

‘¢ From Palenque, the last town northward 
in the province of Ciudad Real de Chiapa, 
taking a southwesterly direction, and ascending | r 
a ridge of high land that divides the kingdom 
of Guatimala from Yucatan or Campeche, at 
the distance of two leagues, is the little river 
Micol, whose waters, flowing in a westerly 
direction, unite with the great river Tulija, 
which bends its course towards the province 
of Tabasco. Having passed the Micol, the 
ascent begins; and at half a league from thence, 
the traveller crosses a little stream called Oto- 
lum, discharging its waters into the before- 
mentioned current. From this point, heaps of 
ruins are discovered, which render the road 
very difficult for another half league, when you 
gain the height on which the stone houses are 
situated, being fourteen in number, some more 
dilapidated than others, but still having many 
of their apartments perfectly discernible. 


that stretches east and west, about three or|communicated with the opposite side; in this 
four leagues either way; so that the whole|passage there are two chambers like those 
range of this ruined town may be computed to|above mentioned, and an interior gallery, 
extend between seven and eight leagues. But |looking on one side upon the court-yard, and 
its breadth is by no means equal to its length,|commanding on the other a view of the open 
being little more than half a league wide at the|\country. In this part of the edifice, some 
point where the ruins terminate, which is to-|pillars yet remain, on which are relievos ap- 
wards the river Micol, that winds round the base | parently representing the 
of the mountain, whence descend small streams| wretched Indian, the 
that wash the foundation of the ruins on their|guinary religion. 
banks ; so that, were it not for the thick um- 
brageous foliage of the trees, they would 
present to the view so many beautiful serpen- 
tine rivulets. 


sacrifice of some 
destined victim of a san- 


“ Returning by the south side, the tower 
presents itself to notice; its height is sixteen 
yards, and to the four existing stories of the 
building was perhaps added a fifth with a cupola. 

‘** The interior of the large building is in aj'These stories diminish in size and are without 
style of architecture strongly resembling the|ornament. The tower has a well imitated 
Gothic; and, from its rude and massive con- |artificial entrance. Behind the four chambers 
struction, promises great durability. The en-|already mentioned, there are two others of 
trance is on the eastern side, by a portico or| larger dimensions, very well ornamented in the 
corridor thirty-six yards (varas) in length, and| rude Indian style, and which appear to have been 
three in breadth, supported by plain rectan-|used as oratories. Beyond those oratories, 
gular pillars, without either bases or pedestals,|and extending from north to south, are two 
upon which there are square smooth stones of|apartments, each twenty-seven yards long by 
more than a foot in thickness, forming anj|little more than three broad; they contain 
architrave; while on the exterior superficies|nothing worthy of notice, exce pting a stone 
are shields of a species of stucco; and over | of an ‘elliptical form, embedded in the wall, 





those stones, there is another plain rectangular | about a yard above the pavement, the height of 
block, five feet long and six broad, extending which is one yard and a quarter, and the breadth 
over two of the pillars. Medallions orjone yard. Below this stone, is a plain, rectan- 
compartments in stucco, containing different | gular block, more than two yards long by one 
devices of the same material, appear as deco- | yard four inches broad, and seven inches thick, 

rations to the chambers; and it is presumable, | placed upon four feet in form of a table, with a 
from the vestiges of the heads which can still | figure in bas-relief, in the attitude of supporting 
be traced, that they were the busts of a series|it. Characters or symbols adorn the edges of 
of kings or lords, to whom the natives were|the table: At the extremity of this apartment, 

subject. Between the medallions there is ajand ona level with the pavement, there is an 
range of windows like niches, passing from| ‘aperture like a hatchway, two yards long and 
one end of the wall to the other: some of them | more than one broad, leading to a subterranean 
are square, some in the form of a Greek cross, | passage by a flight of steps, which, at a regular 
being about two feet high and eight inches | distanc e, forms flats or landings, each having 
deep. Beyond the corridor there is a square! its re spective door-way ornamented in front. 

court, entered by a flight of seven steps. The| Other openings lead to this subterranean ave- 

north side is entirely in ruins, but sufficient!nue. On reaching the second door, artificial 
traces remain to show that it once had a/ light became necessary to the descent into this 
chamber and corridor similar to those on the| gloomy abode, which was by a very gentle 
eastern side, and which continued entirely along | decliv ity. . 

the several angles. ‘The south side has four!and at the end of the side- passage, ther re is 
small chambers, with no other ornament than| another door, communicating with a chamber 
one or two little windows like those already | sixty-four yards long, and almost as large as 


It has a turning at right angles ; 


“A rectangular area, three hundred yards in| described. ‘The western side is correspondent} those before described. Beyond this room 
breadth, by four hundred and fifty in “Jength, | to its opposite in all respects but in the variety| there is still another, similar in every re spect, 
presents a plain at the base of the highest moun-| of expression of the figures in stucco: these are| and having light admitted into it by some win- 
tain forming the ridge; and in the centre is| much more rude and ridiculous than the others, | dows commanding a corridor* fronting the 
situated the ‘largest of these structures which|and can be attributed only to the most uncul-| south, and leading to the exterior of the edifice, 
has as yet been discovered. It stands on a/tivated Indian capacity. The device is a sort} Neither bas- reliefs nor any other embellish- 
mound twenty yards high, and is surrounded|of grotesque mask, with a crown, and long! ments were found in these places, nor did they 
hy the other edifices, namely, five to the north-| beard like that of a goat, under which are two| present to notice any object, except some plain 
ward, four to the southward, one to the south-| Greek crosses, one within the other. 
west, and three to the eastward. In alldirec-| ‘ Proceeding in the same direction, there is 
tions, the fragments of other fallen buildings} another court, similar in length to the Jast, but} * How this consists with its subterranean position, 
are to be seen extending along the mountain,|not so broad, having a passage round it that} we cannot explain: there is probably some error. 





stones, two yards and a half long, by one yard 
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and a quarter broad, arranged horizontally! of the principal bas reliefs, were forwarded by| the son of man és not come to destroy men’s 
upon four square stands of masonry, rising) Don Antonio to the commandant general, in} Gvee but te save them.” 
about half a yard above the ground. These |) order to be transmitted to Europe. 
consider to have been receptacles for sleeping. | 


The salvation of mankind, we all know, was 
Here all the doors terminated. 


According to the testimony of a monk of| the great object of our Saviour’s coming inthe 


; | Merida, who gave the account to Captain del flesh. But this salvation was spiritual—the 
‘**On an eminence to the south, is another| Rio, about twenty leagues south of that city 


; : . ee SOU uM | salvation of their souls. It is true, ** he healed 
edifice, of about forty yards in height, forming | are found the remains of similar edifices, the | the sick, cleansed the lepers, cast out devils, 
a parallelogram, and resembling the first in| largest of which is in good preservation. E 


re : p “ight! and raised the dead,’’—but these beneficent 
the style of its architecture. It has square |leagues to the northward of Merida are ruined] acts, although in perfect harmony with his 
pillars, an exterior gallery, and a saloon, twen-| walls of other stone houses, which increase in i 


Ses, é merciful character, were designed rather as 
ty yards long by three and a half broad, em-|number in an easterly direction. At Manion, 











; proofs of his divine mission, than as the ends to 
bellished with stucco medio-reliefs, represent- 

ing female figures, with children in their arms, 
all of a natural size: these figures are without 
heads. In the inner wall of the gallery, on 
each side of the door leading into the saloon, 


the Rio de los Lagartos, is “a very ancient 
‘palace,’ resembling that at Palenque, which 
|was for some time inhabited by the Francis- 
}cans while their convent was building; in the 
‘centre of the principal area stands a conical 


be effected by it. See Luke ch. vii. v. 22. 
The identical verb “to save,” with its inflec- 
tions, is used by our Saviour in speaking of the 
purpose of his mission on several occasions. 


** For the Son of man is come to seek and to 
On the road from} save that which is lost.” Luke ch. xix. v. 10. 
| Merida to Bacalar, occur many other buildings.| Matt. ch. xviii. v. 11.—* God sent not his Son 
These are evidently the pyramidal edifices which; jnto the world to condemn the world, but that 
jstruck the Spanish conquerors with so much] the world through him might be saved.’ John 
“ Leaving this structure, and passing by the | Surprise on their first landing in the peninsula} ch, ill. v. 17 


rp 7. ** | came not to judge the world, 
ruins of many others, which were probably ac-| of Yucatan, and which they compared to Moor-| hut to save the world.” ibid ch. xii. v.47. All 


cessory to the principal edifice, the declivity| ish mosques. There can be no doubt of their} these passages I consider, as to the sense, parallel 
conducts to an open space, whereby the ap-|Sepu'chral character, although they may have) with each other, and with that selected by the 
proach to another house, in a southerly direc-| answered, like other ancient monuments, the) writer of the essay. The whole quotation from 
tion, is rendered practicable. Eastward of this} double purpose of temples and tombs. The/ John xii. v. 47, scarcely differs from it even 
structure are three small eminences, forming a} Province of Chiapa would thus seem to have| verbally. It is worthy of remark, that two of 
triangle, upon each of which is a square build- 


jreceived its aboriginal population from the} these verses are taken from the gospel of John; 
ing, eighteen yards long by eleven broad, of the }S4me source as the peninsula of Yucatan; and| one of the individuals to whom his rebuke was 


same architecture as the former, but having, !f the language spoken by the Indians should} directed as recorded by Luke. The first of 
along the roofings several superstructures,|prove to be the Maya, (a point which we) these is rendered exceedingly plain by that 
about three yards high, resembling turrets, co-| must look to some future traveller to ascer-| which precedes itinthe same connexion. * For 


are three stones, three yards in height, and up- 
wards of one in breadth, covered with hiero- 
glyphics in bas-relief. ‘The whole of this gal- 
lery and saloun are paved. 


| pillar or pyramid of stones. 


vered with ornaments and devices in stucco. tain, ) there will be no room for hesitation in| God so loved the world, that he gave his only 





In the interior of the first of these three man-| referring these monuments of ancient civiliza- 
sions, at the end of a gallery, almost entirely|tion to a race distinct from the Aztec, and 
dilapidated, is a saloon, having*a small cham-| bearing more affinity to the Zapotic Indians of 
ber at each extremity. In the centre of the|Caxaca. The Cyclopean masonry of the Cho- 
saloon is an oratory, rather more than three|!ulan buildings, differs scarcely less specifically | 
yards square. presenting on each side of the | from the architecture of Mitla and Palenque, | 
entrance a perpendicular stone, whereon is than the temples of Nubia from the pyramids 
portrayed the image of a man in bas-relief. | 0! Ghuza. — 4 
‘The outward decoration is confined to a sort) PRRATUM—In the last No. of “ American Antiquities,” third 
of moulding, finished with small siucco bricks, | phi a. 
on which are bas-reliefs. ‘The pavement of 
the oratory is quite smooth, and eight inches STRICTURES 
thick. On perforating It, in order to make an | On anextract from “ Essay on the Penal laws! 
excavation, I found, about half a yard deep, a| of Pennsylvania.” 
small round earthen vessel, about a foot in dia-| iniatiatedl dines: sites i 
meter, fitted horizontally, with a mixture of} The next remark of the writer to which I} 
lime, to another of the same quality and di-) would ask attention, is conveyed in the follow-| 
mensions. — The digging being continued, 4) ing extract : “ His (Christ’s) express declara- 
quarter of a yard beneath w : discovered “| tion that he came to save men’s lives and not to} 
circular stone, of rather larger dimensions than destroy them, is at once full and to the point, as| 
the first articles, and on removing this, a cylin-| t¢ the divine illegality of Christian governments| 
drical cavity presented itself, about a foot w ides | permitting the infintion of slesth. 
and the third of a foot deep, containing a| Rush, with his finger on this passage, in the| 
flint lance, lance head?) two small conical PY*\ardour of conviction, affirms, that an angel) 
ramids, with the figure of a heart in dark cry S-\ declaring it, would not persuade him that the 
tallized stone, (known by the name of challa,) | Scriptures authorize capital punishment.” 
and two small earthen jars with covers, CON-| "The occasion on which these words were | 
taining small stones and a ball of vermilion.”” luttered is related by Luke, ch. ix. v. 51—56,/ 
The two other edifices are of similar archi-| and must be familiar to al! who venerate the| 
tecture; divided internally in the same manner; | sacred writings. 
and kere also, the Don states, were found, by 
excavating under what he calls the oratories, | 
a flint lance or lance head, two conical pyra- 
mids, with the representation of an heart, and 
two earthen jars. On digging in other parts, 
they found small pieces of challa “ in the shape 
of lancets, or razor blades,’’ and a number of| heaven and consume them, even as Elias did? 
small bones and teeth, which, together with| But he turned and rebuked them, and said, ye 
specimens of the masonry, and representations | know not what manner of spirit ye are of. For 


ond line from the top, for philantropical read philoso 


For the Friend. 


Doctor | 


Christ, on his way to Jerusa-| 
lem, sent messengers before him, who “entered 
into a village of the Samaritans, to make ready | 
for him.” But the Samaritans refused to re-| 
ceive him. “ And when his disciples James) 
and John saw this, they said, Lord, wilt thou| 


that we command fire to come down from | 


them,” is not in the original. 


| begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 


should not perish but have everlasting life.’’ To 
bestow “everlasting life’ and ‘to save,”’ are 
here used as convertible terms, expressing 
one and the same thing, and both are effected 
by one and the same means. I note that the 
writer of the essay has transposed the ar- 
rangement of the words cited by him, so as to 


,read, * he came to save men’s lives and not to 


destroy them.” The concluding pronoun 


The _ trans- 
lators may Have intended it to be the substitute 
of * men,”’ or of * men’s lives.”’” If the former 


‘had been contained in the original, no one, | 


apprehend, would have doubted that it referred 
solely to a spiritual salvation. But even if the 
latter had been there found, the sense would 
not have been different. In the very same 
chapter, Luke ix. v. 24, we have this expres- 
sion, * Whosoever will save his life, shall lose 
it ; but whosoever will lose his life for my sake, 
the same shall save it.’ Did any one ever 
suppose that the life thus to be saved was the 
natural life? In short, Christ did not come to 
save man’s natural life—to keep alive for ever 
the body. But this is a proposition too plain 
to be dwelt upon longer. My chief reason for 
occupying so much space as I have already on 
this topic, is, that so respectable an authority as 
that of Doctor Rush, is vouched for this 
opinion, in aid of the writer of the essay. The 
language of Doctor Rush, which is cited, | 
would remark in passing, although uttered in 
the ardour of conviction, is, in my estimation, 
extremely reprehensible, and argues the pre- 
dominance of a desire for victory rather than a 
love of truth. 


The allusion to the law of William Penn, on 
the subject of capital punishment for murder, 
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requires some notice, in order to vindicate his) shall best preserve true Christian and civil For the Friend 
memory froma charge, which, not having as yet liberty, in opposition to all unchristian, licen- SALT MINES OF WIELIEZKA. 
found its way into history, probably escaped the} tious and unjust practices, whereby God may 
f a late interesting| have his due, Cwsar his due, and the people : m= ; 
researches of the author ot s : ng : eee peor’ | mines, extracted from Russel’s Tour in Ger- 
contribution to the Memoirs of the Historical} their due, from tyranny and oppression of the cies, ‘Une eid tn ote i ‘st 
: : ‘ ; ; ; ¢ ~ mm 9 calculate some respects to 
Society of Pennsylvania, specially designed as| one side, and insolency and licentiousness of |). - ana i . 
e y : bes , : dispel the illusion produced by the exaggerat- 
a defence of the noble founder of this happy} the other; so that the best and firmest founda- : > a d 
or ia g Se ae ed descriptions of former travellers, is never- 
commonwealth. tion may be laid for the present and future hap- 
ceeas ‘ : ; ", ; _\ theless interesting, and will probably be new 
This charge is so cautiously made, that a| piness of both the governor and people of this jn enn peades of * Tito fe 
: nf : Tae : . . . i readers of * > Friend. NN. 
partial analysis is necessary to ascertain its) province and territories aforesaid, and their | ’ 
true character and full extent. It is alleged,| posterity. Be it therefore enacted by William| “ Cracow is washed on the south side by 
that the Queen and council frequently exercised} Penn, proprietary and governor, by and with|the broad and rapid Vistula, and so soon as 
the power of repeal over the laws enacted by|the advice and consent of the deputies of the| you have crossed the long wooden bridge, you 
William Penn, on account of their benign cha-| freemen of this province, &c.”’ lare in the dominions of Austria, part of her 


racter; and it is insinuated, that the fear lest} Then follows the celebrated declaration of|shameful gains, where 
the whole system might be abrogated, induced) the rights of conscience, and after several pro-| 


The following account of those celebrated 


him to sanction capital punishment to propiti-| yisions not necessary to be pargcularly noticed, | 


ate despotic royalty. We are next told, without} this enactment occurs: “ And be it further és : 

qualification, that this hypothesis alone will] enacted, &c. That if any person shall with| _ “ The jealous vigilance of her police is imme- 
“ extricate him from the charge of incongruity;’’| malice or premeditation, kill or be accessarv to | diately felt; at every stage, the postmaster in- 
which incongruity turns out to be, according|the death of another person, man, woman or \*!St8 On examining your passport. The same 
to the writer's construction, a want of confor-| child, being legally convicted thereof, shall,|Spiit even accompanies the stranger down 
mity in this law to the religious creed of the) according to the law of God and all nations, |'™© the neighbouring salt mines of Wieliezka: 


* Sarmatia fell, unwept, without a crime. 


lawgiver. The result then is, that William suffer death.” 


the finds no difficulty in procuring admittance; 


Penn did not, in this instance, act up to his 
principles; that he forbore doing so, on the 
ground of expediency, from a temporising spirit 
the fear of a supposed temporal disadvantage. 
This is certainly a very grave accusation, and 
should have received a rigorous examination 
before it found its way to the publicear. But 
it has gone forth; and if true, the fame of 
William Penn must be dimmed of much of its 
lustre. 

I undertake to say, that it is not true, that it is 
founded in false logic, as may be easily shown. 

The point in his religious creed which has 
been selected by the writer as militating with 
the law, is, his opposition even to defensive war. 
Now suppose it to be indisputable, that revela- 
tion makes it the duty of governments to punish 
murder with death, while, at the same time, it 
as clearly forbids wars and fightings under 
any and every pretence, where would be the 
incongruity inthis? Suppose, moreover, the 
same revelation which rendered it necessary to 
take the murderer’s life, announced as the 
reason of the requisition, that to murder was a 
high crime against the Author of all existence, | 
but that wars and fightings have their origin 
wholly in man’s evil propensities, and that ven- 
geance, the grand aliment of their prosecution, 
belongeth only toGod. Would any one pre- 
sume to say, that a creed embracing both these 
points was incongruous? Such manifestly were 
the views of William Penn; and as tothe former 
point, the law under consideration contains an| 
exposition of his sentiments too plain to be| 
mistaken. ‘The particular provision in regard 
to murder, is but one of sizty-three enactments 
comprised in the same general act. That he 
was sincere as well as firmly established in his 
opinions on this subject, the reader may judge 
from the following preamble and the language 
of the special enactment: ‘* Whereas the glory 
of Almighty God, and the good of mankind, is 
the reason and end of government, and therefore 
government in itself is a-venerable ordinance 
of God; and forasmuch as it is principally 
desired and intended by the freemen of the pro- 
vince of Pennsylvania and territories thereunto 
belonging, to make and establish such laws as 








till 1701, and “the great law’ of William) 


Jirst visit to the province, and shortly after his 


{commencement of 1705. 


1} ‘ ° 
ie ibut, when he has been admitted, he encoun- 
(hese extracts have been made to place the} ” 


aaa as ‘ s many difficulties in seeing every t x he 
conduct of William Penn in its true light. It jg |tF8 many difficulties in seeing every thing he 


. Ww vish to see, : earning all that he 
*| due to his memory that he should be permitted to | ould wish to see, and learning all that | 


aaa es a . | would wish to learn. 
speak for himself. Whether or not he was right : : : <5 
ot J | Notwithstanding the length of time during 


in the interpretation, which he undoubtedly put}, . : 

ne’ oa c . {which these mines have been worked, and the 

upon the holy Scriptures, in respect to the} : 

. Sree. i . . . - }quantity of salt which has been taken out of 
punishment of this crime, I offer no opinion. | a. 

\them, their treasures appear to be as imex- 

\haustible as ever. They are situated on the 


{outskirts of the Carpathians, a much finer 


’ irange of hills to the eye, than the Silesian 
Inattention ¢o dates appears to have had some} mountains of the Giant, although they do not 


effect in leading the writer of the essay to adopt present, in this direction, any very elevated 
the mistaken notion which I have exposed, of | J mits 

» laciels 1p ’ dj g P Whe Je on x . P 
the legislative proceeding of William Pe an.) « The mines descend to the depth of about 
* The institutions,’ he says, “ of our benevo- 


fal as | fifteen hundred feet; and though the miners go 
© , rer , > ore . as vs | 7 ° . 
ent lawgiver were too merciful, as they stood,| down on ladders, through an ordinary shaft, 


for their peaceful toleration by the Queen and | the visiter has the accommodation of salt 
council. They were often repealed, but by |Stairs, as ample, and regular, and convenient, 
the efforts of his mighty mind, w ereas frequently | 4. if they had been constructed for palaces; 
restored. The ascription of a hostility on’ and below the immense caverns which have 
the part of Queen Anne and her council to the | heen formed by the removal of the salt, are, 
laws enacted by the province during her reign,|i, many instances, connected by passages 
is correct. But she did not attain the throne | equally smooth and spacious with the streets 
‘of a capital. 


P hicl lead lati The finest of them have been 

. which contains the sectic ative to! . ; 

me . as aed — a non mn" de pare to! named after monarchs, because they have 
rs date > 7 ont, | : % i ; . 

murder, Dears date in he origmar document, venerally been, if not formed, yet widened 


“ the seventh day of the tenth month, December, |i, their present regularity and extent, on 
1682.” It was passed during the proprietary’s | she occasion of some imperial or royal visit. 
Thus you have Francis street and Alexander 
street; and the great staircase itself was origi- 
nally hewn out for the accommodation of 
Augustus III. of Saxony and Poland in the 
middle of last century. Ina gold, or silver, 
or iron mine, luxuries of this sort cost a pro- 
digious quantity of labour, and the labour 
spent in removing the stubborn rock brings 
no other reward than the luxury itself; but in 
a salt mine, itis both more easily attainable 
jand more profitable; for in widening the pass- 
G——d. | ages salt is gained, and it is just as well to 
— procure the fossil in this way as in any other. 
It is the business of true wisdom, to bring together Another mode of descending is to pass down 
every circumstance which may light up a flame of|the perpendicular shaft, through which the 
cheerfulness in the mind, and though we must indeed, barrels, filled with salt below, are brought 
eee; tea, . obs we atl ace eanee above ground. Towards the lower extremity 
; of the rope, a number of cross pieces of wood 


fire, never to be totally extinguished. : 
Firzssorne. {are firmly secured to it, the groupes being 


My purpose is to rectify erroneous statements 
and inferences, not to advocate any particular 
theory or doctrine. 


arrival. It was his first legislative act, and 
experience therefore could not have instructed | 
him that the royal veto was to be apprehended. 
[n truth, he was a favourite at court, not only 
whilst Charles II. reigned, but till the revolu-| 
tion expelled his successor from the throne and 
his country. I find no evidence that a single 
law of the province was repealed before Queen | 
Anne’s accession, nor indeed till after the; 
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separated from each other by an interval of 
seven or eight feet. A couple of strangers 
seat themselves in this frail machine, clasping| 
the rope in their arms, with their Jegs hanging | 
down into the dark and deep abyss. They 
are then lowered till the next pair of “cross 
sticks is on a level with the mouth of the 
shaft; in thesea second couple are seated, 
the same way, and thus it goes on till the visi- 
ters are exhausted, or the rope is sufficiently 
loaded for its strength. ‘The rope and its 
burden are then allowed to drop slowly into 
the earth, the windlass above being stopped 
ona given signal, as each party reaches the 
bottom, to give them time to dismount from 
their wooden horses. At the very end of the} 
rope hang two little boys, with lights, to afford 
the passengers the means of preventing the 
vibrations of the rope from dashing them 
against the walls of the shaft. You are landed 
below, at a depth of three hundred feet, in the 
first floor, near St. Anthony's chapel, an early | 
production of the miners. 

“The chapel itself, its pillars, with their capi- 
tals and cornices, its altar and its images, are} 
all hewn out in the salt rock. It is not true, 
however, as has often been stated, that the out- 
lines of its different forms have retained their 
original accuracy, and its angles their sharp- 
ness. ‘They have all suffered, as was to be 
expected, from the long continued action of| 
moisture which is abundantly visible in every 
part of the chapel. The angles of the walls 
and capitals of the pillars are entirely rounded | 
away; and even St. Anthony himself, a very | 
tolerable statue, considering 
the materials, has been almost deprived of his! 
nose, the most unseemly of all failings in 
canonized sanctity. In fact, Wieliezka has 
been the subject of much exaggeration. 
not true that the miners have their houses and| 
villages beneath ground, that some of them| 
have been born there, and that still more of 
them have never been on the earth since they 
first descended; 








and twenty hours, the workmen here, as in} 
most other mines, are divided into three bands, 
each of which works only eight hours, and 
their houses, and wives, and families, are 
above ground. 

‘It is true, that the horses employed in re- 
moving the barrels of salt from different parts 
of the mine to the mouth of the shaft through 
which they are to be drawn up, rarely revisit 
daylight after they have once descended, and 
that they have their stables and haylofts below 
ground; but it is not true that they generally 
become blind in consequence of living : so much 
in the dark. The often repeated wonder of a 
stream of fresh water, flowing through the salt 
rock, is equally void of foundation; but neither 


is it true, that all the fresh water in the mine|at all times, present a most efficacious instru- 
There} ment for propogating a conflagration, the fre- 
are some springs of fresh water; but there is! quency of destructive fires attracted the notice 
no reason to suppose that in their course they| 


is brought down artificially from above. 


ever touch the salt rock. 


“The soil which lies immediately on the fossil, 
is a black clay, and above it is a stratum of learned societies, 
sand abundantly impregnated with water. The} 
upper surface of the salt rock, when it comes| salt. 
in contact with these superincumbent matters sJas effectually as either slates or tiles will do. 
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is not a regular, but a waved line; every here 
and there it sinks down into valleys, as it were, 
with hills of salt on each side; these valleys are 
filled with sand and earth, and it is through 
them that the springs of fresh water find their 
way down into the mine. In one of the lowest 
depths there is a small lake; that is, the water 
oozing through the reck has filled up a large 
cavity which had been produced by the remov- 
al of the salt; and accordingly the little lake is 
most bitterly salt itself. There are various 
other small streams which flow out or through 
the fossil; and they are all so saturated with 
salt, that the Austrian directors have been 
known, in carrying them out of the mine, to 
turn their waters into places filled with all 
species of filth, lest the neighbouring popula- 
tion should adits use of them for the purpose 
of procuring salt by evaporation. In the up- 
per galleries of the mine the salt does not ap- 
pear so much in the form of a continuous rock, 
as in that of huge insulated masses, inserted into 
}the mountains like enormous pebbles; 
them exceed a hundred feet in diameter, and 
sometimes they are found not larger than a 
football. This was the portion first wrought, 
because nearest the earth, and mining in those 
days must have been ruinously rude. These 
immense masses of salt were removed much 
too freely; the irregularly vaulted roofs of the 
caverns which they had occupied were left 
without support, and the consequence was, 
that they frequently fell in. On more occa- 

sions than one, the town of Wieliezka, which 
stands above great part of the mine, has been 


the artists and|shaken as if by an earthquake, and some of its 


houses have sunk into the ground. 


“ The miners began to feel the inconvenience 
of these dangers and interruptions; and, as the 
It is} neighbourhood abounded, in those days with 
wood, which cost nothing but the trouble of 
cutting it down, they filled the cavities with 
Even 
this remedy, toilsome as it was, was an imper- 
for though the labour is car-| fect one; for you can still distinctly trace where |s0 we derive our language; of which the structure, 
ried on without interruption during the four} the weight of the superincumbent mass has} 
| conquered the resistance of the wood, and 
bent and crushed it out of its true position. 
The materials which they thus used exposed 
them, likewise, to the danger of fire, which 
actually overtook them in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and the mine continued 
Perhaps the 
timber had not been sufficiently long below 
salt in such a quantity as 
would enable it to resist flame; for, if the ex- 
perience of Austria and Silesia be correct, it 
would not have burned when fully impregnated | preserved him from a pedantic or constrained prefer- 
In those parts of Silesia and Aus-| 
tria where the houses are roofed with narrow and | 
thin pieces of wood, which, in summer, become 


stems of trees laid upon each other. 


on fire rather more than a year. 


ground to imbibe 


with salt. 





nearly as dry and inflammable as tinder, and, 


of the public authorities. 


roofing, should previously be 


some of 


As the result of the 
chemical investigations to which this led, it has 
| been recommended, even under the sanction of |intercourse, the terms of jest and pleasantry, and 
that the wood to be used in 
saturated with 
“In this state, they say, it will resist fire 








The alteration has hitherto been sparingly 
adopted, partly because it would cost a little 
money, but much more because it is a change. 

“InW eiliezka, the wood is now as hard as 
rock. I was assured that even animnals which 
die do not putrefy, but merely assume the ap- 
pearance of stuffed birds and beasts; and it 
was added that, when in 1696 the bodies of 
some workmen who, it was supposed, had 
perished in the great conflagration, were found 
in a retired and deserted corner of the mine, 
they were as dry and hard as mummies. In 
the deeper galleries, the operations have been 
carried on with much greater care and regula- 
rity. In them the salt assumes more decided- 
ly the character of a continuous stratum, al- 
though it is often interrupted, both vertically 
and horizontally, by veins of rock. The salt is 
cut out in long, narrow blocks, as if from a 
quarry; it is then brokex into smaller pieces, 
and packed up in barrels. At certain distances, 
large masses of it are left standing, to act as 
pillars in supporting the roof. 

*«Its colour, in the mass, is dark, nor is the 
reflection of light from its surfaces at all so 
dazzling as has sometimes been represented. 
When, indeed, flambeaux are flashing from 
every point of rock, and the galleries and ca- 
verns are illuminated, as they sometimes have 
been, in honour of royal personages, with 
numbers of gay chandeliers, their crystallized 
walls and ceilings may throw back a magnifi- 
cent flood of light; but, in their ordinary state, 
illuminated only with the small lights, by whose 
guidance the miners pursue their labours, the ef- 
fect is neither very brilliant nor very imposing.” 


PLAIN (OR SAXON) ENGLISH. 

Sir James Mackintosh, in the first volume of his 
History of England, just published, makes the follow- 
ing remarks, which may offer a useful suggestion to 
public speakers:—“ From the Anglo-Saxon we derive 
the names of the most ancient officers among us, of 
the greater part of the divisions of the kingdom, and 
of almost all ourtownsand villages. From them al- 


}and a majority of its words, much greater than those 

who have not thought on the subject would at first 
easily believe, are Saxon. Of the sixty-nine words 
which make up the Lord’s Prayer, there are only five 
not Saxon: the best example for the natural bent of 
our language, and of the words apt to be chosen by 
those who speak and write it without design. Of 
eighty-nine words in the soliloquy of Hamlet, thir- 
teen only are of Latin origin. Evenina passage of 
ninety words in Milton, whose diction is more learned 
than that of any other poet, there are only sixteen 
Latin words. In four verses of the authorized ver- 
sion of Genesis, which contain about a hundred and 
thirty words, there are no more than five Latin, In 
seventy-nine words of Addison, whose perfect taste 


ence fur any portion of the language, we find only 
fifteen Latin. In later times the language was rebel- 
led against by the bad taste of those otherwise vi- 
gorous writers, who, instead of ennobling their style, 
like Milton, by the position and combination of words, 
have tried toraise it by unusual and far-fetched ex- 
pressions. Dr. Johnson himself, from whose corrup- 
tions English style is only recovering, in eighty-seven 
words of his fine parallel between Dryden and Pope, 
has found means to introduce no more than twenty- 
one of Latin derivation. The language of familiar 


those of necessary business, the idioms or peculiar 
phrases into which words naturally run, the proverbs, 
which are the condensed and pointed sense of the 
people, the particles on which our syntax depends, 
jand which are of perpetual recurrence;—all these 
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foundations of a language are more decisive proofs 
of the Saxon origin of ours, than even the great ma- 
jority of the Saxon words in writing, and the still 
reater majority in speaking. In all cases where we 
Save preserved a family of words, the superior signi- 
ficancy of a Saxon over a Latin term is most remarka- 
ble. ‘Well being arises from well doing,’ is a Saxon 
phrase, which may be thus rendered into the Latin 
part of the language, ‘Felicity attends virtue ;’ but 
how inferior in force is the latter! In the Saxon 
phrase the parts or roots of words being significant 
in our language, and familiar to our eyes and ears, 
throw their whole meaning into the compounds and 
derivations; while the Latin words of the same im- 
port, having their roots and elements in a foreign 
language, carry only a cold and conventional signi- 
fication to an English ear. It must not be a subject 
of wonder that language should have many closer 
connections with the thoughts and feelings which it 
denotes, than our philosophy can always explain.” 


IN CCELO QUIES. 
By J. H. Bricur. 


Should sorrow o’er thy brow 
Its darkened shadows fling, 
And hopes that cheer thee now, 
Die in their early spring; 
Should pleasure at its birth 
Fade like the hues of even, 
Turn thou away from earth, 
There’s rest for thee in heaven. 


If ever life should seem 
To thee a toilsome way, 
And gladness cease to beam 
Upon its clouded day; 
If, like the weary dove, 
O’er shoreless ocean driven; 
Raise thou thine eye above, 
There’s rest for thee in heaven. 


But O! if thoughtless flowers 
Throughout thy pathway bloom, 
And gaily fleet the hours, 
Unstained by earthly gloom; 
Still let not every thought 
To this poor world be given, 
Nor always be forgot 
Thy better rest in heaven. 


When sickness pales thy cheek, 
And dims thy lustrous eye, 
And pulses low and weak 
Tell of a time to die; 
Sweet Hope shall whisper then— 
“ Though thou from earth be riven, 
There's bliss beyond thy ken, 
There's rest for thee in Heaven. 


LAKE SUPERIOR. 
BY S. G, GOODRICH. 


“Father of Lakes!” thy waters bend 
Beyond the eag!e’s utmost view, 

When throned in heaven, he sees thee send 
Back to the sky its world of blue. 


Boundless and deep the forests weave 
Their twilight shade thy borders o’er, 
And threatening cliffs, like giants, heave 
Their ragged forms along thy shore. 


Pale Silence, mid thy hollow caves 
With listening ear in sadness broods, 
Or startled Echo o’er thy waves 
Sends the hoarse wolf-notes of thy woods. 


Nor can the light canoes that glide 
Across thy breast, like things of air, 

Chase from thy lone and level tide, 
The spell of stillness, reigning there. 


Yet round this waste of wood and wave, 
Unheard, unseen a spirit lives, 

That, breathing o’er each rock and cave, 
To all a wild strange aspect gives. 
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The thunder-riven oak that flings 
Its grisly arms athwart the sky, 
A sudden, startling image brings 
To the lone traveller's kindled eye. 


The gnarled and braided boughs, that show 
Their dim forms in the forest shade, 

Like wrestling serpents seem, and throw 
Fantastic horrors through the glade. 


The very echos round this shore 

Have caught a strange and gibbering tone; 
For they have told the war-whoop o’er, 

Till the wild chorus is their own. 


Wave of the wilderness, adieu! 

Adieu, ye rocks, ye wilds and woods! 
Roll on, thou element of blue, 

And fill these awful solitudes! 


Thou hast no tale to tell of man, 
God is thy theme. Ye sounding caves, 
Whisper of Him, whose mighty plan 
Deems as a bubble all thy waves! 





Departed this life on the 5th inst. CATHARINE 
Bownr, of Flushing, Long Island, and state of 
New York, aged.41 years. 

She was born on the soil where George 
Fox powerfully preached the doctrines of the 
Society ; in the house where the yearly and 
subordinate meetings of Friends were long 
held, and surrounded by the remains of her 
departed ancestors.* 


She was trained in the doctrines of the So- 
ciety, and the religion of her education became 
the religion of her judgment, and settled 
conviction; and yielding obedience to the 
manifestations of divine light she grew in grace, 
and in the saving knowledge of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and became a worshipper in the inner 
temple, an Israelite indeed, whose praise was 
not sought to be of men, but of God. 


She was firmly attached to the principles of; 


Friends, as embracing the peculiar doctrines 
of the gospel, and during the recent confusion 
and disorganization, which have disturbed the 


Society, she manifested in her allotment of 


service her regard for its order and discipline. 


She was of sweet and engaging manners, of 


a firm mind, and possessed of a sound and 
discriminating judgment. Humble as she was 
in relation to herself, and her attainments, she 
was mercifully favoured when attacked with 
her last illness, and in the prospect of speedy 
dissolution, to cast all her care and confidence 
upon Him who cared for her; and in remarking 
on the peaceful mind she felt at this solemn 
season, she said, it was not of an innocent life. 
but of mercy alone, and that she did not desire 
it to be different with her than it was, that it 
was all right, and all well. 


And in this frame, after an illness of about} that 





For the Friend 


LETTERS. 
(Continued from page 29.) 


LETTER VII. 


THE TEN 


When the early Quakers, dissatisfied with 
the formal worship of the existing Protestant 
church, separated themselves and formed a so- 
ciety of their own, they were reproached by 
some with denying the authenticity of the sa- 
cred writings, and by others with setting up 
their own inspirations in opposition to them ; 
and they seem, at an early period, to have disco- 
vered the necessity of recording their belief on 
this subject, not only to refute the calumnies cir- 
culated by their opponents, but as a guide to the 
inexperienced of their own sect. For, such was 
the ferment of men’s minds at that moment, and 
the violence of the change from the dull uni- 
formity of formal belief, to all the extravagance 
of unrestrained enthusiasm, that it appeared 
like an epidemic, affecting all descriptions of 
people ; and their imaginations became so ex- 
alted, that every fancy was mistaken for a re- 
velation, and every preacher, however wild his 
doctrines, had his followers. Nor did their 
own members wholly escape the infection ; for 
with all their care, there were those among 
them who indulged in extravagances, to the 
great grief of their more sober friends. 

It fellto the lot of Robert Barclay to record the 
doctrines of the early Quakers, and none of them 
was better fitted for the task ; for he was learn- 
ed and pious, clear in his perceptions, and lo- 
gical in his arrangement, and well able to give 
his reasons for his faith. He knew that super- 
stition and fanaticism were the Scylla and 
Charybdis of religion, and how much care was 
necessary to prevent us, while avoiding the 
one, from being swept into the whirlpool of the 
other. He was surrounded by instances of 
the unhappy effects of that exaltation of mind, 
which induced individuals to believe they had 
arrived at such an unerring state of spiritual 
knowledge, that the recorded opinions and ad- 
vice of their pious predecessors, and even the 
scriptures (being only in the letter), were to 
them neither authority nor a guide ; and that 

they had derived the fulness of knowledge from 
the fountain itself: that tothem reason had ceas- 
ed to be of use, since they were under the con- 
stant influence of a clear and distinct revela- 
tion, as stable and certain as any of the instincts 
of our nature: and such was the fever of the 
brain, that when their prophecies were contra- 
dicted by the event, it did not impair their con- 
fidence in their own inspirations, because it 
was the Lord who chose to deceive them, and 
they were deceived. 
He had not adopted the fantastical idea 
every passage of scripture has a mystical 


ten days, she quietly resigned her purified spirit| meaning, but declares them to be the revelations 


| to Him who formed it. 





jof the spirit of God to the saints, and that 
they contain a faithful historical account of 


“Near the dwelling, is the first burial place of|/the actings of God’s people in various ages; 


Friends in Flushing. 


True modesty is a discerning grace, 
And only blushes in the proper place ; 
But counterfeit is blind, and skulks through fear, 
Where ’tis a shame to be asham’d t’ appear: 
Humility the parent of the first, 
The last by vanity produc’d and nurs’d. 
CowPeEr. 


a prophetical account of several things, whereof 
some have passed, and some to come ; anda 
| full and ample account of all the chief princi- 
ples of the doctrines of Jesus Christ. That 
they are profitable for correction and instruc- 
tion in righteousness, and that divine inward re- 
velations can never contradict the outward testi- 
mony of the scriptures, or sound reason. 


38 
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Here all is plain and consistent. 


No man of birth, you sought it, not only by reading the contrary to your judgment. 


If, then, that 


sound mind can believe that the revelations of) scriptures, but ‘also by consulting the traditions | faith which a child admits and believes to be 


infinite Wisdom are ever contradictory 
as the evidence of the divine origin of the oni 
tures is such as no individual can produce, he 


its historians.* 
These are the inconsistencies to which ex- 


and! of the Christis in church, as recorded by one of true, from a firm reliance on the wisdom and 


\experience of a pious father, is as bad as the 


‘faith of devils, how are we to describe the faith 


was warranted in his conclusion, that all pre-| | travagance always leads; for when the mind,\of that man, who gives to tradition such su- 


tensions of the spirit in contradictiont ot hem, are 
delusions of the devil. 


tired of its aerial flight, revisits the earth, and 


preme control, as to make reliance on it a 


And, indeed, no man of} is again e “ane ed in its proper duties, it finds! | point of duty, although a belief in it is contra- 


observation can cast hiseyes round him, and con-| that practical objects can only be attained by |ry to his deliberate judgment? 


template the various illusions into which the hu-| 
man mind is seduced on religious subjects, with-| 


| practic co means. 


Exaggeration in public speaking is always 


This is one of the instances of the wander- 


lings of your imagination, and the strange in- 


out perceiving the absolute 1 necessity of a stan-| blamea b ‘le. and in the preacher particularly | ‘consistencies into which your metaphysical di- 


dard or rule, ‘by which its wanderings may be 
checked, and its aberrations corrected ; and we 
find Locke concurring with Barclay, in stating 
the scripture revelations, and right reason, asthe| 
true standards by which our faith is to be tried. | 
You also seem to perceive the necessity of 
some check, but in the very spirit which indu- 
ces that necessity, your own standard is as vi- 
sionary, and as fruitful a source of evil, as the! 
propensity it is intended to correct ; for yours 
is not that reason which proceeds from premises | 
to consequences, but an actual illusion, which 
has persuaded you that there is a reason which 
can see all things immediately and by intuition;* 
and your Bible, a book written in cypher,t the’ 
key of which is one of the most vigorous plants 
of the wilderness of fanaticism. Hence it fol- 
lows, that your standard, so far from being a 
true test or corrector of your opinions, must 
always, when used, confirm you in error; for 
it is a magnifying mirror, reflecting the exagge-| 
rated image of the delusion it is intended to} 
control. 


There is not a more prolific source of error, | 
than assuming principles without a careful ex- 
amination of their correctness, and drawing 
conclusions from them; and even when the! 
principle is correct, and the inference fairly de-' 
ducible, men in the ardour of their zeal often! 
push it to an extreme, far beyond its just limits. | 

It is not very difficult to conceive, that a 
man, whose mind is convinced by internal evi- 
dence of the truth of the Christian re ligion, | 


calculable importance, opens the sacred vo-| 
lume, finds more instruction and comfort in it, 
than he who only reads it as history, or from 
an indistinct sense of duty ; because he has a 
greater degree of inward acquaintance with 
the same spirit and work in the heart. But 
this simple exposition is too plain to satisfy the 
lofty imaginations of the high professors of the 
present day; because the lukewarm and indif- 
ferent do not receive the same instruction and 
profit from the scriptures as the more serious 
and pious, the perusal can afford them no ben- 
efit; and even to the sincere inquirer, it is a seal- 
ed book, until its contents are previously com- 
municated by an especial-revelation.} 

This is the doctrine you have preached, and 
yet your own practice proves that you have no 
reliance on it; and that it was only one of 
those inconsiderate excursions, in which the 
orator, when not under the strict control of 
duty or reason, too often indulges; for when, in 
your cooler moments, you wished to instruct 
your mind on the subject of our Saviour’s 


*Sermons, page 207. + Sermons, page 313. 
¢ Sermons, page 313. 


g | dom produces that effect : 


| by men’s following foolish fashions ; 
you seriously assure us that high-crowned hats 


| worse than nothing; 
and who, under an awful impression of its in-| faith at all, for it is no better than the faith of 


| objec tionable: it is generally resorted to for the | 
purpose of increasing the impression, but sel- 
and it is upon reli- 
gious subjects, above all others, that amplifica- | ¢ 
tion should be avoided, and that pure and sim- 
ple style adopted which admits of no adventi- 
tious ornaments. 


You, however, pursue a different course, and 
by the extravagance of your epithets, not on- 
ly defeat your own views, but sometimes occa- 
sion the subject itself to be considered, if not 
with ridicule, at least with but Jittle seriousness. 
Thus, in speaking of the propriety of plainness 
in apparel, instead of giving the simple and ob- 
vious reason why the Society of Friends adopt- 
ed it, you consider it as a vital principle of reli- 
gion ; and you mistake (to use your own favour- 
ite expression) the effect for the cause, when 
you exclaim that there is religion in clothing, 
and exaggerate beyond all bounds, when you 


| declare, that all the sin in the world is created 


and when 


vinity leads you: and I cite it as a proof of the 
pernicious consequences of substituting mysti- 
cal reveries in the place of the simple religion 
taught by Jesus Christ, and not to censure 
your reliance on the faith of your predeces- 
sors; for I truly believe, that did you, like 
many of them, endeavour to preserve your mind 
in that meek and lowly state recommended by 
his example and precepts, all propensity to cu- 
rious speculation would be suppressed, and 
when called to testify to your faith, you would 
be ready ‘‘always to give an answer to every 
man that asketh you a reason of the hope that 
is in you, with meekness and fear.” 


In alluding to the reasons which prevent ma- 
ny Friends from taking a part ip the govern- 
ments of the earth, instead of ascribing them 
to that peaceable principle, which does not per- 
mit them to be agents in any measures con- 
nected with war, you denounce the govern- 
ments of this world as standing eternally in 
opposition to the government of the God of 
heaven; and this because all laws made in 


were never devised in the wisdom of God, the|the w isdom of men are foolishness with God: 


is so ludicrous, that we should be tempted to 
laugh; were not all me rriment on a subject in 
which that sacred name is introduced /howe- 
ver improperly) incongruous, if not profane. t 
Again, in speaking of the necessity of a 
‘living faith j in God, you exclaim, that faith in 
| creeds and the traditions of your fathers, is 
that we had better have no 
in confirmation of 


devils; and 


this rash as- 


| sertion, you quote a passage of scripture which 


has not the most remote application to the 
subject. | 

To this, no rational Christian can ever assent: 
he believes in the necessity of spiritual worship, 
and that all ought to feel the power of religion 
in their own souls: but that the faith which is 
derived from the lessons of a pious parent, al- 
though it may not be accompanied with that 
degree of spiritual knowledge which it ought 
to be our endeavour to attain, is no better than 


the faith of devils, no man in his sober senses 
can believe. 


You would, no doubt, think me very daring, 


were I to say that your own faith is as bad 
as the faith of devils: and yet, admitting the 
truth of your own assertion, I can prove it by tes- 
timony, which, to you at least, ought to be con- 
clusive. For in your letter to Thomas Wi ilis, 
before alluded to, you declare your belief in 
the scripture account of our Saviour’s birth, 
from your reliance on tradition, although it is 


* Letter to Thomas Willis, + a, page 133. 
t Sermons, page 293 


| obvious inference that low-crowned hats were, yet you acknowledge ,them to be necessary, 


although you say it is no reason why the law 
of the Almighty should not prevail, which 
would take away the necessity of all other 
laws.* 

This reasoning is as confused, as the conclu- 
sion to which it leads is extraordinary. How 
laws in opposition to the will of the Almighty 
can be necessary, when there is no reason why 
his law should not prevail, you have not ex- 
plained ; and, if human governments are in 
eternal opposition to the government of God, 
and yet are necessary, then is there not only a 
necessity for man’s being in eternal opposition 
to God’s will, but the necessity is a justification 
of it; and your argument, if sound, affords a 
complete vindication of the persons engaged 
in the administration of those governments. 

We need not be told that if all men were 
under the strict influence of virtue and re- 
ligion, most of the existing laws would be 
unnecessary, because they are enacted in conse- 
quence of the vices and frailties of man; but that 
such a state of things will ever exist on earth, 
in which all regulations and covenants of society 
may with safety and convenience be abolished, 
isan idea too extravagant to require refutation. 
Nor can it be believed that all laws made by 
the wisdom of man are foolishness with God, 
in the sense in which you understand it. The 
Creator, in his wisdom, seems to have ordained 
that the improvement of man, in this state of 
being, should be progressive. The first step 
is associating in societies, and they necessari- 


* Sermons, page 198. 
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ly require rules for their government ; and, as or Advocate of Truth ;”’ their reply is, “ Oh! 


they multiply, new circumstances are contin-| he is not a member of our society ; we are not 
ually arising, which acquire additional regula-| responsible for what he says. Thus this 
tions. And herein that reason, with which! people, who profess so much good feeling, are 
man alone, of all created beings, has been fa-| supporting, with the cry of persecution in their 
voured, is properly applied: for this it was mouths, a publication, which, in my opinion, is 
given to him, and its application to the purposes) a reflection on the moral feetings of our nation. 
for which it was originally intended, can never| In the number of the “Advocate of Truth,” 
be foolishness in the sight of the Almighty.| before me, after some abusive epithets applied 
The scriptures, indeed, tell us that the wisdom) to Elisha Bates, the editor says, in reply to a 
of this world is foolishness with God; but it is) paragraph from E. Bates’ work, which I believe 
used in reference to our religious duties ; to| substantially correct: “ Now K. Bates must be 
teach us the vanity of building up systems for, aware that the orthodox compose but a small 
ourselves, and pretending to explain the hidden proportion of the yearly meetings of New York, 
things of Omnipotence ; and to warn us that) Pennsylvania and Baltimore; in the latter they 
‘as it is the gospel that has brought life and | have not more than about three hundred, in- 
immortality to light,” so “* other foundation can | cluding men, women and children, out of about 
no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus) ten or twelve thousand. ‘The yearly meetings 
Christ.’** | of Ohio and Indiana are more equally divided.” 
oa In relation to New York and Pennsylvania, it 

* Corinthians, chap. 3d. \is hardly my province to speak ; 1, however, 
| suppose, the Hicksites have not a majority in 
| these two meetings. 
It becomes my painful duty to correct some| Indiana, which are perhaps the two largest 


For the Friend. 


misstatements in a work published in Philadel-| yearly meetings in this country, the Hicksites, 
phia by M.'T. C. Gould, and in N. York by Isaac} have, comparatively, effected but little. In the) 


TT. Hopper, called the “ Friend, or Advocate| former their number, when compared with 
of Truth; which I am persuaded often causes} Friends, are as but “a drop in the bucket;”’ and 
the most honest part of the Hicksites to blush.) as to Indiana, their yearly meeting is not, to 
I suppose some unguarded admirer of Hicks-| use their own comparison, as * large as some 
ism has forwarded me by mail, No. 33, of the} monthly meetings.”” But at Baltimore | am 
8th vol. which contains many gross errors./at home; and in relation to Baltimore yearly 


Hicksism, fully received, has something in its' meeting their statement is palpably untrue.) 


spirit which marks the strong impression of| This statement of the “ Advocate of Truth,” 
deception on every thing it touches. Many, brings to my memory two letters written by 
years since, and before there was any separation prominent Hicksites of Baltimore; the one to a 


from the Society of Friends, Elias Hicks was) friend of the writer, on the Eastern Shore of 


invited more than once to a written investiga-| Maryland, the other, to an official and pro- 
tion of his doctrines, but he always shrunk| minent member of the Society of Friends in 
from such an investigation. He knew the| England. ‘The former was written in 1828; 


. . ° ° | 
doctrines he endeavoured to support were) and the writer declared, in it, that the Hicks-| 


unsound ; that they could not be sustained ites had nothing to fear from Friends in Bal- 
without denying the holy Scriptures; and that’ timore; that there were not more than twelve 


to deny these would destroy his principles of or thirteen orthodox in Baltimore; they how-| 


policy. Some of his followers, distinguished as! ever soon found that, instead of but twelve or 
men of learning, and of high standing amongst thirteen, there were between two and three 
his disciples, were also invited to a like inves-, hundred Friends residing in Baltimore.* I 
tigation ; who also shrunk from the invitation.) suppose Friends’ meeting here, is at least one 

How humiliating; that a hody of people|third as large as the two meetings of the 
professing Christianity, but denying Christ,| separatists; and | am at any time prepared to 
should be afraid to even attempt to support! go into an enumeration of numbers. An invi- 
their doctrines in the only unquestionable man-| tation to this effect, has been more than once 
ner in which any proposition, principle or) offered to my Hicksite friends, when boasting 
doctrine can be sustained, so as to leave it free | of their numbers, but it has always been de- 
from quibble or deception. The followers of clined with their saying: ‘Ah! your numbers 
Klias Hicks, in Wilmington, Delaware, sup-| are larger here than in the other parts of the 
ported a periodical paper in defence of their| yearly meeting.’ ‘The writer of the letter to 
doctrines, as long as they dared to defend their) England, which was written in | think, the ele- 
own principles. Finding they had established| venth month, 1829, complained that the yearly 
their church on the sandy foundation of infi-| meetings of England would not acknowledge 
delity, and that to support its tenets, it became) them, the separatists, butacknowledged us, the 
necessary to deny the solemn and eternal truths! orthodox, as they call us; when, as he said, 
of holy writ, which would render them un- there were not more than two or three hundred 
popular in all Christian societies, they dis-\ of us out of ten thousand. Now I am well 
continued their publication,—leaving their) persuaded that the yearly meeting of Baltimore, 
offensive and pernicious principles to be sup-| since the establishment of the Ohio yearly 
ported by a man not a member of their religious! meeting, never contained the half of ten thou- 
society, and under, it would seem, no obliga-| 


tions to the Christian community. Hence, | 


In relation to Ohio and) 


sand. Isuppose that in 1828, it consisted of 
about thirty-five hundred members; of which 
number from seven to eight hundred are now 
with Friends. This fact I know to be sus- 
ceptible of proof; nor do I speak unadvisedly 
on the general principles, having been over 
the most of the ground, and examined it with 
much care and circumspection. I may add, 
and I do it with gratitude to “the Father of 
all our sure mercies,’ that our numbers are 
yearly’ increasing, from those carried off by 
Hicksism ; that many deluded brethren and 
sisters are forsaking the errors of their ways, 
and-returning to their friends. 

The time was when the Hicksites not only 
boasted of their numbers, but. threatened to 
carry their separating spirit through all our 
yearly meetings; finding, however, it has been 
said by Him, who can stay the destroyer : 
“Thus far shalt thou go, and no further ;” 
they nw speak of the Virginia, Rhode Island, 
and North Carolina yearly meetings as very 
small bodies. Virginia yearly meeting is a 
small body; Rhode Island, they would not call 
small, could they number it with theirs; and 
| North Carolina yearly meeting consists of a 
jlarge body of Friends. The Hicksites also 
| speak of the small number of Friends in Eng- 
\land. ‘To an intelligent person the amount of 
}church rates which Friends in England pay, 
| would refute this futile charge: Reports,” 
|says the last London general Epistle, * of the 
| sufferings of our members, which amount, in- 
|cluding the costs and charges of distraint, to 
jupwards of fourteen thousand six hundred 
| pounds, and almost exclusively for ecclesiastical 
}demands, have been read in this meeting.” 
| Fourteen thousand six hundred pounds ster- 
\ling, is equal to near sixty-five thousand dol- 
| lars.* 
| ‘The above exposition will show to what 
‘eredit the “The Friend, or Advocate of 
Truth,” is entitled. 

If letters from Ireland have been received, 
as published in the number of the Advocate 
before me, the subjoined sentence shows 
the authors belong to those deluded people 
who made so much trouble amongst Friends 
in Ireland about the commencement of this 
century; and are, it is more than probable, 
‘some of that number, assuming, as many of 
the separatists do here, the character of 
'riends: “1 was not surprised at their un- 
charitable conduct, it was just such as was ex- 
-ercised in these parts towards those who dif- 
fered in judgment from them.” 
| [have not thought myself called onto do, what 
| Elisha Bates is more than equal to, viz. to reply 
|to the aspersions directed against his veracity 
‘and moral integrity. P. 
| Baltimore, 10th mo. 26th, 1830. 





| * Considering England, very much, as a nation of 
| cities and towns, it must be evident that a very large 

| number of Friends, in that country, are not subject 
to those * ecclesiastical demands.” 


Pleasure is a rose, near which there ever grows 


* Since writing the above, I have been informed| the thorn of evil. It is wisdom’s work so carefully 


; ‘ 7 : : , sspectable 7 Soci ; ‘ 7 avoid the thorn, and let its rich 
when the more considerate part of the Hicksites by a respectable member of our Society, who has| te cull the rose, as to ’ 


are reminded of the gross misrepresentations'| 
made by the responsible editor of the ‘ Friend,| upwards of three hundred. 


een engaged, with others, in making out a list of| perfume exhale to heaven, in grateful adoration of 
our members, that Friends in Baltimore enumerate | Him, who gave the rose to blow. 


E. Sir. 
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| Christ, and that her lessons have been drawn 
‘from the crystal waters of “ Siloa’s brook.” 
| We insert below an extract or two as specimens. 
| ‘ The IMPERFECT RELIGIoUs, would not 
| indeed willingly, run immediately counter to 
_the letter of the divine commandments ; and 
‘rush into known sin, as the horse to the battle. 
But then she cannot say in the sincerity of 
her heart, Lord, what wilt thou have me to do? 
|* Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth.’ On 
the contrary, she dreads entering too closely 


‘ nae ted into an examination of her own heart, or wait- 
cline to become contributors is particularly ing to listen too attentively to the still small 
invited. A subscription paper is left at the| : 


~ . | voice of the divine witness; lest her conscience 

office of “ The F riend,” where persons dis- should become disturbed, and lest hearing it 
posed to contribute are requested to leave) (, distinctly, she should feel compelled to 
their subscriptions. give up some portion of her creaturely attach- 
= |ment to objects which, she wishes to flatter 


Since the publication of our last number,| herself, are lawful, and be obliged to increase 


accounts have been received from our friends} i, zea] and diligence, where she is remiss; or 
George and Ann Jones at Liverpool. 


S oe 

n . as °° | take up some cross, to which she is indisposed. 
after they left New York, the ship in which | “Thus the variety of objects of complacency 
they were passengers, encountered a heavy) in which she indulges herself as ends, become 


‘ y ;” j i y i | ° . . 
gale, of several days’ continuance, in which|the fruitful means of really distracting and 
she lost one or two of her sails, but sustained | dissipating her heart from Gop, her final good. 
no material damage. After this, the weather 


Oftentimes, indeed, she attends with real fer- 
was mostly pleasant and the voyage agreeable, vour and pleasure the preaching of the word, 
our friends being less affected with sea sick-| reading the scriptures, or the holy sacraments, 


ness than on any former occasion: they were] byt then it is not from the fulness of one per- 

favoured to land in safety and good health on| manently abiding sentiment, and established 
? 2 | - . o va " ‘ 

first day afternoon the 19th of 9th month, and) affection of the heart. The love of Gop, only 


were cordially welcomed by their numerous) takes its turn amongst her other loves. The 


friends. After spending a few days with their| omnipotent, and holy and ever blessed Creator, 
friends in Liverpool, they proceeded to their 


own home at Stockport, in Cheshire. 
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CENTRAL SCHOOL. 


A meeting of the contributors to “* Friends’ 
Central School,” will be held at the commit- 
tee room, in Mulberry Street, on the evening 
of Fifth day, the 18th inst. at seven o’clock. 

The attendance of those Friends who in- 








jis placed on the same rank with the frail crea- 
| tures, the works of his hand, which alternately 
foccupy her. ‘Thus, whilst she wishes, with a 
We deem it proper explicitlysto state that| Y@gue and general intention, on the whole to 
sn reference to the article commenced in the! Seve Gop, she is in fact so often dissipated, 
jast and concluded: in the present number, on| PY What are truly in themselves lawful objects, 
the Penal Laws of Pennsylvania, we do not) that she really lives, half her time, ‘ae 
hold ourselves responsible for every sentiment atheist, without Gop in the world. She may 
advanced either in that or in the extractto which| Pe compared to a person, whose habitual et 
the remarks are applied. The writers of both, | ae we passed 7 * deep eM a ss h 
we are persuaded, concur in the general phi-| pow occasions! apne se See . a : 
lanthropic tendency of their views, though at of heaven, afew momentary awakenings to 
variance in some of the incidental pvints.| ment ond life. oi : if 
The subject is one of very deep interest, and lhe imperfect religious accustoms herse 


we have no objection to appropriate a few of, to consider some things as lawful, and others 


> . | 3 é ‘ul: ~ ‘ gets « “ } 
our columns to a free yet sober and dispassion- | *S unlawful; but she forgets, that all becomes 


te discussion of it. But whatever deduc unlawful which is not done to Gop, and that. 

ate discuss . . : : 

tions for, or against, may be drawn from the as whether we eat, or whether we drink, all is 
s ’ ag ot, 


Old Testament, it is our decided belief, that| to be done to the glory of Gop, so the most ne- 


* . . | ee , >t} . a yr 1 2S sf | 
to us, as Christian professors, the question| ©¢Ssary actions, ind the most urgent duties, if 


object of our attachment, but Gop himself. 
For so long as it is merely enjoyment which 
we seek, whether temporal or spiritual, 
though the latter be of a far more elevated 
nature than the former, it is still ourselves, and 
not Gop that we seek. It is the creature, and 
not the Creator, since, whilst we seem to de- 
sire him, we only seek him as a means whereby 
to enjoy ourselves, thus placing ourselves above 
him. 

“ The proof that our final attachment is to 
Gop, and not to the sweetness we find in spirit- 
ual exercises, appears by our practising them 
with the same fidelity, and the same adhesion 
of will, when deprived of all sensible comfort, 
as when they are accompanied by the most 
lively spiritual enjoyment. The perfect reli- 
gious is really rooted and grounded, not in 
frames and feelings, but in the faith once deli- 
vered tothe saints. When therefore she walks 
in darkness, and has no light, she truly trusts 
in the name of the Lorp, and his word, like a 
lamp in that darkness, shows her, step by step, 
whither her feet should tend. And this con- 
viction of faith is so solidly grounded upon the 
Rock of ages, that she can truly say with the 
afflicted prophet Job, ‘ though he should slay 
me, yet will I trust in him.’ 

“It is not indeed that she does not most ar- 
dently desire the light of the Lorp’s counte- 
nance. Her soul waiteth for the Lorp more 
than they which watch for the morning, but 
then her soul Coth patiently wait, on his word 
does she hope, and his name and his sure word 
of promise so establish her heart, that she is 
enabled to trust without wavering upon his 
effectual assistance, even though deprived of 
the consolations ofhis sensible presence.”’ 


— 

Z. and C., will respectively have an early insertion. 
A country correspondent will perceive, by the inser- 
tion of one of her pieces, that her acceptable parcel 
has been received. She has displayed good taste in 
the selections, and we shall be pleased to hear from 
her again. 


pee Er 


Drep at his residence in Munroe, Orange county, 
N. York, on the 22nd inst. James Hazarp, in the 
72nd year of his age—for many years a much valued 
minister of the Society of Friends, remarkably humble 
in his deportment—of the most exemplary life and 
conversation. We believe it might, with propriety, 
be said of him as our blessed Lord said of one for- 
merly—* Behold an Israelite, indeed, in whom there 
is no guile;” he was indefatigable in his endeavours 


must be tested by the New; and that that both| We forget him, only become a means of dissi-| for the promotion of the cause of truth and righte- 
) New; } 


in its spirit, and in its positive injunctions, pating the heart, without affording a hope of|ousness, travelling much in the service thereof—and 


will, if followed, totally exclude from the|@wakening the conscience, 
penal system, its sanguinary provisions. Se ee ee wanes. 295 
established ainongst the excellent in her socie- 

: jty; and she vainly flatters herself, because her 
Manuel of La Mére Agnes, or a Gift from an | dress, her address, her attendance _ worship, 
, . |exhibit a FoRM in common with theirs, that she 

Abbess to her Nuns, Se. iis like them. Forgetting that Gop looks upon 

A little book with the above title, price 124 | the heart; and that, whilst she is anxious to 
cents, has been reprinted in this city, by | preserve the religious forms of her order, she 
Thomas Kite, No. 64, Walnut street, which| ought to bestow a doubly strict scrutiny on the 
may be safely recommended to the perusal) yet far more important inquiry, whether she 
of those, whether young or old, who are sin-|lives in the enjoyment and exercise of that 
cerely desirous to receive instruction in the| grace, which, in her own individual case, ren- 





way of holiness. Notwithstanding certain) ders those acts of outward profession, a true} 


modes of expression, &c. which savour of the| and genuine type of her interior.” 
monastic life, the book bears ample evidence,|} “It is neither temporal pleasure, nor even 
that the writer was a truly humble disciple of] spiritual pleasure, which ought to be the final 


a very few days previous to his death, returned from 
a visit to the families of Nine Partners quarterly 
meeting. Although his sufferings both of mind and 
body were very great for some time previous to his 
death, being afflicted with an acutely painful disor- 
der, and having to sustain his full share in opposing 
the spirit of unbelief and misrule, he stood as an 
upright pillar of the church, his lamp shone brightly 
to the last, and we have no doubt he rests from his 
labours and his works do follow him. 


Marnriep, on sixth day, the 5th inst. at Friends’ 
meeting-house in Woodbury, N. J., Joun M. Wui- 
TALL, of this city, to Mary, daughter of John Tatum, 
of Woodbury. 
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